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E)) EDITORIAL 


Art and Nature Personified 


“If we have succeeded in combining art and nature so 
that each seems a part of the other, in bringing the won- 
derful bay of San Francisco, and the mountains beyond 
into our picture, in making our great group of build- 
ings nestle in their surroundings, both in form and color, 
then we have indeed made a large part of our early dream 
a reality, and the real meaning of what we have tried for 
is made clear.” So says George William Kelham, “Chief 
of the Department of Architecture of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition,” in his article, “Will ‘the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition be an Architectural 
Influence,” published in this issue. 


No one will question the fact that such aims and ideals 
represent a high mark of aspiration. No reader of this 
magazine, after viewing the wonderful set of Exposition 
pictures, reproduced in this issue, can for a moment ques- 
tion the result. Mr. Kelham and his contemporaneous 


workers have succeeded in their aims beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 
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We are able to publish herewith a most valuable arti- 
cle from the pen of Mr. Kelham himself, who, it is need- 
less to say, has an intelligible understanding of his sub- 
ject. He has perhaps devoted more time and thought to 
the work of construction, and supervision of construction 
of the entire Exposition, than any other single individual, 
and to him is due the greatest credit for his important part 
in building this Exposition—a work of construction and 
beautification that represents an investment of approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. 

The above-mentioned article has value, not only as rep- 
resenting the personal thoughts of the man who had most 
to do with such work, but contains therein information 
and fact that will particularly appeal to architects, and 


especially to those architects who may become interested 
in such work at future time. 


To the writer the keynote of this article, which means 
also the keynote of all Exposition constructive endeavor, 
is the one word—harmony. Mr. Kelham says: “Each of 
us who have designed parts of the work has been actu- 
ated solely by a desire to make his work a fitting part 
of the general scheme and at the same time as much an 
expression of beauty as in him lay.” 


A harmonious working together is responsible in the 
highest degree for the work of building this Exposition. 
However, the article is printed in this issue, and unques- 
tionably will afford decided interest to our readers. 


We might add, however, as Mr. Kelham has not men- 
tioned the matter in his article, that the work of build- 
ing this Exposition is made more truly remarkable by rea- 
son of the fact that the site itself was swamp land and 
part of the Bay waters, when the work of reclamation 
and up-building was started but little more than two years 
ago. 

The photographs in this issue accompanying Mr. Kel- 
ham’s article, were personally selected and taken under 
his direction, as being truly representative of the grounds 
and buildings. However, we will state frankly that it is 
impossible to convey any general idea of this Exposition 
in its entirety from a photographic standpoint. These 
photographic bits of architectural and sculptural gems, 
which we have gathered together have been pronounced, 
nevertheless, a most remarkable set of views. 

This is perhaps the proper place to give a summariza- 
tion of what has been accomplished in the two years since 
work was started on the Exposition. 

The total area of the grounds is 625 acres. The ex- 
hibit palaces occupy 217 acres, concession district 69 
acres, state pavilion sites 42 acres, foreign pavilion sites 
49 acres, aviation field, drill grounds and race track 37 
acres, livestock section 24 acres, United States govern- 
ment exhibit 12 acres, and the remaining miscellaneous 
acreage has been laid out in gardens, etc. 

The big Machinery Palace, which occupies 369,600 

square feet, cost $659,655; the Fine Arts Building occu- 
pies 204,325 square feet, cost $580,000; ‘Transportation 
Palace, 314,000 square feet, cost $481,677; Agricultural 
Palace, 328,633 square feet cost $425,610; Mines and 
Metallurgy 252,000 square feet, cost $359,455; Manufac- 
turers’ Palace, 234,000 square feet, cost $341,069; Liberal 
Arts 251,300 square feet, cost $344,186; Horticulture 
suilding 201,000 square feet, cost $341,000; Food Prod- 
ucts 236,690 square feet, cost $342,551; Education 205,100 
square feet, cost $304,263; Varied Industries 219,000 
square feet, cost $312,691; Festival Hall 57,400 square 
feet, cost $270,000. 

The sums above mentioned do not include the value of 
the exhibits, which will amount to many millions more. 
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An idea of this amount may be obtained from the fact 
that the value of the exhibits at the St. Louis Exposition 
were estimated at $250,000,000, which Exposition was 
said to cost but $18,000,000. 

The Exposition site has a frontage on San Francisco 
Bay of two and one-third miles. It is accessible by both 
land and water. It is a natural ampitheatre surrounded 
by an unmatched scenic setting of nature’s beauties. The 
Marin and Alameda County hills form a picturesque 
background that will stir thousands of beholders. And 
then the wonderful San Francisco Bay itself, unfolded 
at the very feet of the spectator, will afford a spectacle of 
glory, admirably interwoven into the mystic charm of 
the world’s greatest exposition. 


e e S 
Important Information is Given 


The editor believes that that section of The Pacific 
Coast Architect, wherein is published each month, the 
minutes of the several Pacific Coast Chapters of the 
American Institute of Architects, to be one of the most 
interesting and valuable parts of the magazine. Herein 
is given first-hand information of the actual doings of 
the members of the profession; resolutions and talks on 
subjects of vital interest; in short, all things of real 
weight are here discussed and acted upon. 

To members of the profession, who perchance may not, 
or could not have attended meetings, is herewith given 
the opportunity of reviewing the work of such sessions 
which, essentially, is of prime importance. 

We desire to call particular attention to the report this 
month of the San Francisco chapter. A most interesting 
talk was made at this meeting by President Faville, on 
the annual convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, held in Washington, last December. Also a report 
of the delegation from the San Francisco chapter, which 
attended the gathering. The entire proceedings of the 
convention are brought out, with the impressive and 
vital facts presented in such manner as will particularly 
appeal to the western architects. In closing the latter 
report, a quotation was given as expressing the crystal- 
lized sentiments of the Institute, and also of the aims 
which should inspire the individual members. It reads: 


“As the Institute recognizes and upholds a perfect serv- 
ice. so will the public. quick to appreciate good work, 





recognize what the Institute stands for. Let us not rest 
on promises; let us press forward to performance.” 

And then again: 

“A man should join the Institute in order to bear his 
part in upbuilding the artistic and ethical ideals of the 
profession. Does anyone, whether Institute member or 
not, question the fact that the practice of architecture in 
his country is on a far higher plane artistically and pro- 
fessionally today than it was fifty, twenty, or even ten 
years ago? And if that be the fact, to what other cause 
can it be due than to the combined efforts of those men, 
the country over, who have the highest regard for their 
profession, and to whom it stands for something more 
than the mere means of livelihood? 


“The architect who is not a member of the Institute is 
deriving a benefit to which he contributes nothing. He 
is akin to the citizen who enjoys the protection to life 
and property furnished by the State, and yet evades the 
duty he owes the State. 


“The Institute has the same right to expect the sup- 
port of the right-minded architect that the State has to 
demand the support of the right minded citizen.” 

We hold that such sentiments are worthy of constant 
repetition. 

¢ £ ¢ 


Monsieur Guillaume is Honored 


Monsieur Henri Guillaume, representative of France 
in the erection of the French pavilion at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, was the guest of honor 
at a banquet, attended by many members of the profes- 
sion of San Francisco and of foreign countries, held during 
the month. 


President W. B. Faville of the San Francisco Chapter, 
presided at the gathering. 

Willis Polk made an interesting talk and paid high 
tribute to Monsieur Guillaume. 

Henry Hornbostel, president of the Beaux Arts School 
in New York, added to the interest of the evening with 
an address on the work and progress of his institution. 

Among the distinguished guests were: J. H. Berner, 
Norway; Francisco Centurion, Cuba; C. J. Oakeshott, 
Australia; E. Wright, Canada; G. Takeda, Japan; B. 
Ito, Japan; Henry Hornbostel. 
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Will the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
be an Architectural Influence? 


By GEORGE WILLIAM KELHAM 
CHIEF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, PANAM4-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1915 


It has often been said that one who has to do with the 
creation of any form of art should be the last to deal with 
its criticism, and while there may perhaps be merit in 
this contention, as indeed there are many subscribers to 
it, 1 am not among them. An able designer (using the 
word in its broadest creative sense) should be, and I be- 


lieve is, the most severe and searching critic of his own 
work. 


This thought is reminiscent of an idea which has been 
long in my mind, and which I hope still to realize: that 
some day before the buildings of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition shall have become only a memory, 
there may again gather round the drawing board, the 
group of men who created them, and with the same spirit 
of frank and helpful criticism that pervaded our former 
meetings, each of us would state his more mature judg- 
ments; where we have perhaps realized our aims or in 
like degree, missed the mark. I can imagine no more in- 
teresting meeting from an architectural point of view, 
nor one more instructive. Certainly, too, no one could 
judge with more fairness, since to properly criticise any 
achievement, one should first of all have full knowledge 
of the conditions and limitations surrounding it. 


But after all, few are concerned with the troubles that 
beset any undertaking, so let us to the real subject in 
hand; does this Exposition present a new impression 
viewed from the standpoint of the designer, the trained 
Exposition man and the people at large? 


It seems to me in judging a work of this kind, all of 
us are too prone to be impressed by details of one sort or 
another and fail to take a sufficiently broad viewpoint: 
as when a well known writer recently expressed the 
thought “that color was the soul of this Exposition and 
its real message to the American people,” an equally 
well known Eastern artist selected several groups of 
sculpture (and they are masterly compositions) as be- 
ing the things that would live, whereas a third could not 
see beyond the architectural motives—and so on. 


Now while nobody admires much of our sculpture more 
than I do, and while I have from the first urged the freest 
use of color where possible, | cannot help disagreeing 
frankly with these various views, and confessing to a 
sense of disappointment when I hear them expressed, for 
to me none have the real meanirg which the architectural 
scheme of the Exposition shon.J convey. 


It has been often charged and with truth, that as a 
people we are inartistic and have failed time and again 
to take advantage of great opportunities in our attempts 
to create things artistic. Some of this is no doubt due to 
our own profession and some of it to our clients, but 
more than all to our inability to appreciate beauty at its 
true value. It is even not too much to say that we have 
looked upon our workers in art as of little real importance 
to the community and have treated them with good na- 
tured tolerance. 


In proof of this we need only remember that both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts started in life with splendid 
types of architecture which fitted happily with nature, and 


both have spent the past hundred years in disregarding 
these worthy models and in creating buildings that had 
neither character, meaning or charm. Happily all this 
has changed much in the past few years, and America is 
now advancing and creating a new period in her artistic 
life, as surely as it has evolved in any European country. 
If we cannot yet walk, we have certainly learned to creep, 
and are beginning to know beauty and to appraise it at 
its true worth. It is in the hope and belief that the present 
Exposition will be a factor and a help in this growth, that 
we have worked to create it. 


Beginning with the general plan (the work of the en- 
tire Architectural Commission) and going on to the last 
detail, we have tried to show that such an undertaking 
can be carried out in harmony and beauty, and have real- 
ized from the first that we must make of architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and landscape a composite mind that 
should work as one, if we were to realize our conception, 
and this has been, I believe, carried out more fully than 
in the past. No one of these elements has been allowed 
to dominate, nothing has been “starred,” each has been 
treated as one of the four wheels of the coach, no more, 
no less important than its neighbor. I think it is this 
fact that has given to our buildings and grounds what- 
ever quality they may possess, and which recently caused 
Mr. S. S. McClure to remark after viewing them, “I 
have the most extraordinary feeling that all this belongs 
here and has always been here.” No finer compliment 
could have been paid the Exposition, as well as those 
who have worked to make it, and Mr. McClure struck the 
real heart of the thing. If we have succeeded in com- 
bining art and nature so that each seems a part of the 
other, in bringing the wonderful Bay of San Francisco 
and the mountains beyond, into our picture, in making 
our great group of buildings nestle in their surroundings, 
both in form and color, then we have indeed made a large 
part of our early dream a reality, and the real meaning 
of what we have tried for is made clear. That is the im- 
pression which I hope the great throng of visitors will 
receive and with it a growing sense and understanding 
that in taking up the problems which each of them as in- 
dividuals or communities may face, there exists the same 
chances to work along lines of harmony and the general 
“fitness” of things. Each one will doubtless see many 
individual notes to criticise, perhaps many to admire, but 
it is as a whole that our work should be judged and its 
educational value measured, 


I have never, and shall not now attempt to discuss the 
architecture of the Exposition in detail. That “one man’s 
meat is another's poison,” was never truer than in our 
own profession. Such compositions, however, as the 
Court of the Universe and the Fine Arts Building, to 
mention only two, will surely be long remembered by all 
of us, and the fact that one gets a constantly changing 
picture, both in architecture and landscape, in passing 
through the grounds has already proven a delight to 
visitors. 
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Each of us who have designed parts of the work has 
been actuated solely by a desire to make his work a fit- 
ting part of the general scheme and at the same time 
as much an expression of beauty as in him lay. That 
all these different motives, different both in scale and 
style, can be made to dwell together so happily, is of con- 
stant interest to me and will perhaps be an object lesson 
to some of our American cities—that less depends upon 
what we do than upon how we do it. 


In this connection it is with the greatest pleasure, that 
I pay a just tribute to the men who have contributed so 
largely to the work as planned by the members of the 
Architectural Commission. The help we have received 
from Karl Bitter and A. Sterling Calder in sculpture, 
and from Jules Guerin in color, has been invaluable, while 
John McLaren, who promised us much in the develop- 


ment of landscape, has even exceeded what we have 
asked of him. 


That the general tone and texture of the buildings and 
statuary is a notable advance over what has been done at 
previous expositions, I know all will agree, and for help- 
ing us to get away from the monotony of white staff, we 
are indebted to Paul Denivelle, who conceived our pres- 
ent material and has most ably carried out its execution. 


That this whole undertaking has been brought to a 
successful termination, is due in a tremendous measure, 
also, to another factor which is often lost sight of—the 
client. I can hear somebody ask right away what has 
that to do with the architecture, and I should answer them 
—almost everything. No work of this kind could con- 
ceivably be a success without the warmest sympathy and 
confidence between architect and client, and the fact that 
we have had this sympathy and support at all times, and 
have been left wholly free to carry out the scheme as our 
judgment dictated, is something that touches our pro- 


fession closely, and is in the truest sense an “architec- 
tural influence” that will leave its mark. 


In this respect, and as one who has been closely con- 
nected with the work, I feel a personal sense of gratitude 
to the President, the Buildings and Grounds Committee, 
and the Director of Works. 


If the exhibits of an Exposition of this kind are great 
educational influence—which few will question—then the 
architecture should certainly walk hand in hand toward 
the same goal and the same influence. 


It is of slight importance whether some individual part 
is of greater or less merit, or whether certain individuals 
do or do not admire them, but it is of vast and vital mo- 
ment that the people who visit this Exposition shall re- 
ceive an impression of a monumental composition in 
which everything takes its proper place, and above all, 
one that shall make a lasting impression, if possible, in 
their minds. In just the degree that this occurs, the ex- 
position will be a real architectural influence on those 
viewing it, and our work as a body of architects will 
justify the effort that has been put forth. 


We are as things go, a young country, and our people 
as a whole have not had the same opportunities for view- 
ing great works in art which some older civilizations en- 
joy, so the more important it becomes to our profession 


that such opportunities as this should count to the full- 
est degree. 


I, for one, am hopeful enough to believe that were 
the ruins of this Exposition to be discovered by some 
group of searching archeologists two thousand years 


hence, they would regard us as having been a highly civil- 
ized people. 


Let us hope, too, that those viewing it as it now stands 
may feel that we have in some degree measured up to 


the very wonderful setting and opportunity which nature 
provided us. 
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Portion of Court of Palms 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
George William Kelham, Architect 
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Court of the Universe, Looking Toward the Bay—Panama-Pacitic International Exposition 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


Detail of Circular Colonnade, Court of the Universe — Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
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Detail of Main Colonnade, Court of the Seasons 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


Architect 


Henry Bacon, 
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Court of the Seasons, Looking Toward Bay—Panama-Pacific International 


Henry Bacon, Architect 
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Court of the Seasons and Fountain of Ceres—Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
Henry Bacon, Architect 
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Another View of the Tower of Jewels—Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
| Carrére & Hastings, Architects 
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General View of Portion of South Wall—Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
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Detail of Arcade, Court of Abundance 
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Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
Louis Christian Mullgardt, Architect 


Palace of Education from Across Fine Arts Lagoon—Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


Bliss & Faville, Architects 
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Main Tower in Court of Abundance 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
Louis Christian Mullgardt, Architect 
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Main Entrance of Machinery Building—Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
Ward & Blohme, Architects 
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General View of Machinery Building—Panama-Pacilic International Exposition 
Ward & Blohme, Architects 
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Architects to be Guests 


The Paciric Coast Arcuitrecr desires to call attention 
to the invitation of W. P. Fuller & Co. on the inside 
front cover of this issue. For those architects who will 
be fortunate enough to visit the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, this firm has arranged a program 
of instructive entertainment never before attempted by 
any manufacturer of paints and varnishes. No expense 
has been spared to demonstrate their various products by 
the Exhibit at the Exposition. 

The Exhibit of W. P. Fuller & Co. in the Palace of 
Mines and Metallurgy at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition measures 50 x 123 feet and occupies an 
entire palace block. In the center of this site is situated 
the Temple of Products. This contains a number of 
booths where exhibits are installed, showing the various 
uses for which their products are designed. 

The north end of the site is devoted to a miniature 
white lead plant which shows the process of manufac- 
turing white lead. It begins with the casting of lead 
buckles and continues through all the succeeding corrod- 
ing processes until the finished product comes forth—the 
pure white lead of commerce finely ground in refined 
linseed oil. 

The south end of the site is arranged as a miniature 
residence park with typical homes and growing gardens. 
It includes a fountain in the public square, which was 
modeled by Sculptor Lentelli. 

The Temple of Products, including the wall which 
surrounds the site, is Moorish in character and surpasses 
in richness of color and detail the fondest hopes of the 
Moors, who built the Palace of the Alhambra. 

This Exhibit has been installed by W. P. Fuller & Co. 
primarily for the purpose of acquainting the public with 
the value and proper uses of their products. It is fair 


to assume that civic pride had much to do with this com- 
pany’s lavish expenditure on this magnificent display. 

To this will be supplemented an auto trip to their 
factories at South San Francisco. This in itself is a 
delightful feature. The trip will be made out along the 
bay shore to their factories and back by way of the 
State Highway through the Mission, giving a glimpse 
of the ever expanding factory districts tributary to the 
Bay of San Francisco. Their large freight boat, which 
plies between the factories and the water front of San 
Francisco, will also assist in carrying those visitors who 
may desire to make the trip by water. 

The present factories of W. P. Fuller & Co., comprising 
twenty-six modern buildings, cover twenty acres. The first 
buildings were erected in 1898 on a unit plan with refer- 
ence to future needs. The most modern methods for the 
manufacture of white lead, mixed paints, and varnishes 
are in use at these factories. The new Mixed Paint 
Building, which will be completed by the opening of the 
Exposition, embodies the latest ideas of factory con- 
struction as well as modern equipment and efficient 
methods of manufacture. 

Competent men will explain and describe the meth- 
ods of manufacture and every effort will be made to 
familiarize visitors with the various materials and proc- 
esses that go to make up the Fuller Line. 

By means of the Exhibit at the Exposition and the 
trip to the factories the architect should become thor- 
oughly informed on the latest methods of interior and 
exterior decoration, the manufacture and application of 
concrete paint, the successful treatment of tinted enam- 
els, together with the best effects obtained by the latest 
stains and architectural varnishes. 


Attractive Exhibit is Arranged 


The Otis Elevator Company has worked out a most 
attractive scheme of decoration for its space in the Pal- 
ace of Machinery, forming a natural and artistic setting 
for its exhibit of elevator machines. 

Most electric elevator machines of the larger type are 
located over the hatchways at the top of the building; 
many pent houses on the roof. This condition has been 
taken advantage of, to turn the space into a reproduc- 
tion of a typical roof garden in one of our large cities, 
with pent houses enclosing the elevator machines. 

As the visitor steps through one of the gracefully 
arched entrances between classic pilasters surmounted 
by a cornice extending across the entire front and inter- 
laced with lattice work, he might easily imagine himself 
in the roof garden of a popular hotel. An arrangement 
of pergolas, thickly entwined with foliage and studded 
with the dim lights of varicolored bulbs, produces a rich, 
restful effect, while through the glass panels of the pent 
‘houses, which are softly lighted by the indirect system, 
are seen the elevator machines as they would appear in 
an actual installation. 

Looking over the roof parapet on the right, the visitor 
sees the familiar mass of towering skyscrapers of lower 
New York. The buildings are dotted with twinkling 
lights and through the lighted windows of the tallest 
buildings can be seen miniature elevators in motion. 
Walking along the ninety-two foot length of the booth 
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to the other end, the visitor looks out over the city of 
San Francisco and here again may be seen miniature ele- 
vators at work in the principal buildings. 

The pent houses—three in number—are arranged along 
the rear of the roof and are so constructed as to allow 
a close inspection of the elevator machines from all sides. 

In pent house No. 1 is an Otis 1:1 Gearless Traction 
Elevator Machine complete with controller and governor. 
A car switch on the outer wall of the pent house con- 
trols the operation of the machine. Along side of this 
pent house is shown the car safety device used with this 
type of machine, and its method of operation. A stopping 
switch and hatchway limit switches mounted above the 
safety device illustrate the action of these switches on 
the safety, independent of the car switch operation. 

In pent house No. 2 is located an Otis 2:1 Gearless 
Traction Elevator Machine, with governor and controller. 
This type of machine is particularly interesting because of its 
wide application for use in buildings of moderate height, 
although it still retains the gearless drive principle found 
in its larger contemporary, the 1:1 type of gearless ma- 
chine. 

In pent house No. 3 is an Otis Worm Gear Traction 
Machine for alternating current circuits with variable 
speed control. The company’s pioneer work in alternat- 
ing current apparatus lends peculiar interest to this ma- 
chine which is arranged for two-speed operation. 
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In this portion of the Otis exhibit there is illustrated 
by picture and description the progress of the power ele- 
vator from its invention, through its various stages of 
steam, hydraulic and electric motive power, to its pres- 
ent development; a story of how Otis Elevators are made 
safe to ride in and the purposes and uses of Escalators, 
Inclined Elevators and Incline Railway. 

In the remaining space allotted to the company, just 
south of a sub-entrance to the building, will be seen an 
automatic push button elevator in operation. This ma- 


INDUSTRIAL 


Architect Edgar A. Matthews, San Francisco, has 


moved his office from the Phelan Building to 251 Post 
Street. 


Charles C. Rich, Architect, has announced the open- 


ing of his office in the Corbett Building, Room 307, 
Portland. 


Architect Alfred F. Rosenheim, Los Angeles, has been 
again named a member of the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion of that city by the mayor. 


A. A. Samuelson, chief draftsman for Architects Edel- 
man & Barnett of Los Angeles, has returned to that city 
following a visit in San Francisco. 


Architect J. Flood Walker, who formerly conducted 
an office in Santa Ana, is now established in quarters 
at 1118 Washington Building, Los Angeles. 


Architect Edward Cray Taylor, has removed his of- 
fice from the Consolidated Realty Building to the new 
Haas Building, Seventh Street and Broadway, Los An 


geles. 


Berry Brothers are enjoying an unusual demand for 
their Luxeberry White Enamel, which they claim is the 
whitest enamel on the market, and stays whiter than 
any enamel made. The Company reports a number of 
testimonials paying tribute to its Luxeberry White 
Enamel. 


S. T. Johnson Company, manufactures a line of Low 
Pressure Air Crude Oil Burner Equipment, said to be 
one of the most complete lines of oil burners in the 
west. This company has some very instructive litera- 
ture on the subject of oil burners, which will be mailed 
to any interested person upon request. The United States 


government has used with considerable success the John- 
son System. 


The Los Angeles Pressed Brick Company is manufac- 
turing a rug brick which has proven very popular all 
over the country and in Canada. There certainly must be 
merit in such a brick to induce the architects and owners 
to use it considering the high cost of transportation in 
many instances. It is a rough texture face brick, and 
when laid in the wall takes on the appearance of a soft 
tone finish Persian or Turkish rug. It has considerable 


beauty and is unique and artistic. It absorbs light and is 
non-reflecting. 


chine has been installed for the use of Exposition offi- 
cials, but it will be so constructed that the machine and 
hatchway will serve as an interesting exhibition for vis- 
itors. 

No expense nor time has been spared to make the 
Otis exhibit original, dignified and beautiful to the last 
detail. The visitor will find no more interesting exhibit 
in the Palace of Machinery than that of the Otis Ele- 
vator Company. 


INFORMATION 


The United Materials Company, San Francisco, is the 
distributor for Northern California, of the products of the 
Los Angeles Pressed Brick Company. 


Architect George Gove, of Heath & Gove, Tacoma, ac- 
companied by his brother, Archie P. Gove, editor of the 
Rochester Daily Bulletin, Rochester, visited California 
last month, taking in the San Diego Fair, and later visit- 
ing San Francisco and vicinity. Mr. Gove was immensely 
pleased with the Southern California Exposition, and will 
return to San Francisco later in the year to visit the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition. 


The Boston Varnish Company is selling a considerable 
column of its Kyanize products on the Pacific Coast. 
Its Kyanize floor finish has taken very well through the 
ability of this product to stand an unusual amount of 
wear. The company claims that the chemical analysis 
proves that Kyanize carries within itself the power to en- 
dure, no matter what the tests to which it is put, it 
emerges triumphant. It is composed of materials which 
retain their resilency and brilliancy. 


The total value of the construction work undertaken 
in Southern California and tributary country during the 
year 1914 will exceed $50,000,000.00, according to latest 
reports. This shows a very healthful state of affairs 
and while figures are not higher than those of the ab- 
normal years 1913 and 1912, they indicate a prevalence 
of prosperity in that section. 


“High Points on Four Great Highways to the Califor- 
nia Expositions,” is the title of an artistic and descriptive 
folder just issued by the Southern Pacific Company. It 
is intended for distribution in the East and Middle West. 
It contains seventy-eight illustrations; and not only pic- 
tures the attractions of San Francisco and San Diego with 
their expositions, but also discloses to the intending tour- 
ist the principal points of interest and the many scenic 
features on the Pacific Coast, as well as those seen en 
route through its four gateways via New Orleans, El 
Paso, Ogden and Portland. 

The bold color scheme of brilliant orange, with a lighter 
decorative tint is strikingly effective, and the story of the 
wonders which the 1915 visitor may expect should induce 
many throughout the eastern and middle western states 
to make the California trip during the present year. 

A panorama of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position thirty-one inches in length and occupying the 
center pages, shows the entrance to the Golden Gate and 
depicts with unusual clearness the natural beauties sur- 
rounding the magic city of San Francisco. 
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We take pleasure in showing on this page a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Los Angeles Pressed Brick 
Company's Exhibit in the Metropolitan Exhibit, Los An- 
geles. This exhibit has been generally regarded as one 
of the leading attractions to be seen at the Metropolitan 
Show. 
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The size of this exhibit is six feet three inches by five 
feet six inches, to a height of five and one-half feet 
from the quarry tile floor to the underneath of roof. 
There are more than twenty-five colors and shades of 
enameled, dry pressed, ruffled, and wire cut face brick. 
The upper part or frieze is of 6x6 enameled tile in ten 
distinctly different shades. The brick wall above the tile 
roof is laid up in 12-inch red ruffled brick, while the roof 
is covered with Italian and Spanish tile in natural red 





color. The floor is of an outside border of Richmond 
red pressed brick with an inner border of 6 x 6 dark green 
enameled tile. Within this is Richmond red quarry tile 
8x8 laid with a one-inch white joint. The entire floor, 
as can readily be imagined, presents a very attractive 
appearance. 


The base is laid up of dark old gold brick on end. 
The column, or pier, on the left of panels is made of 
Richmond red ruffled brick, showing the range in shade 
from dark to light, and framed on either side by a buff 
pressed brick laid on edge. The same treatment is car- 
ried out on right hand wall excepting that the ruffled 
brick are of the very darkest shade, and instead of buff 
pressed brick, a speckled brick is used. Mantel tile seven 
and one-half inches square in plain and mottled effects 
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presents another popular design for mantel work. These 
are displayed at angle where the two walls join, and are 
very handsomely set off by a deep rich color of brown 
brick on either side. Mortar joints of various colors har- 
monize with the brick. 


The Hoffman Heater Company, San Francisco, was 
successful in closing with the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition to furnish the official heater to supply 
hot water for all the Exposition buildings. About sev- 
enty-five heaters will be in actual operation. 


Mr. Arrowsmith, the Pacific Coast sales manager, says 
his company has secured floor space in the dome of the 
Gas Exhibit Building, booths fifteen and sixteen, at a 
cost of $1,000, and will show one of the best exhibits of 
automatic gas water heaters ever shown. The company 
expects to have a complete line of automatic instantaneous 
storage and house heaters connected up and in actual op- 
eration, and they particularly want to demonstrate their 
hot water house heating system. A competent demon- 
strator will be on hand at all times. 

This concern is furnishing steam plants for a num- 
ber of large restaurants, supplying steam to the tables 
and vegetable cookers. 


The use of concrete construction in the way of build- 
ings, as well as of stucco finished houses, has naturally 
brought up the question of the treatment of the ex- 
terior cement surfaces with a view to giving them some- 
thing akin to artistic effect. Many of the leading paint 
manufacturers throughout the country have endeavored 
to solve the problem by making a paint applicable to 
cement and which when applied would give a durable, 
pleasing exterior finish, without showing a painted effect 
and which at the same time would be unaffected by 
dampness or alkali action. Much thought has been 
given to the matter by Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass., and has proven by practical demon- 
stration to the satisfaction of leading architects and 
building contractors that the base of such a com- 
pound must be of a concrete nature. The only medium 
it is said suitable to such a base is one which does not 
contain an oil which is affected by alkali and one which 
would evaporate immediately upon application, leaving 
the base of the coating an integral part of the surface 
and not as a skin coating like ordinary paint. The 
point is made that the Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating for cement, concrete, brick and plaster made by 
this concern is manufactured from such a base and does 
not turn yellow. This cement coating is offered in many 
pleasing tints and therefore opens an unlimited field of 
possibilities for the architect, the contractor or the owner 


who seeks an artistic, pleasing and harmonious effect on 
these surfaces. 


We have just received a Prospectus with the forthcom- 
ing annual competition of the American Academy in 
Rome, for the prizes of Rome, in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, landscape architecture, and classical studies. 

All persons desiring to compete for the fellowship must 
fill in a form of application which will be furnished by the 
Secretary of the Academy upon request, and file the same 
with the Secretary, not later than March Ist. This should 


be mailed to C. Grant LaFarge, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York. 


The competitions in architecture, sculpture, painting 
and landscape architecture will consist of the execution of 
such drawings, paintings, models, or written statements 





as may be required and an Academy Fellowship will be 
awarded to the successful competitor in each class. An 
allowance of $100 each will be made to not more than 
three competitors in each class who fail to secure a fel- 
lowship, but who receive honorable mention. 

The Committee on the School of Fine Arts will re- 
ceive and pass upon the eligibility of all applicants for 
participation in the Fine Arts competitions, and will ap- 
point the time and place for such competitions. The jury 
will judge the preliminary and final competitions and will 
make the awards. All such competitions will be held 
subject to the special regulations applicable to the par- 
ticular subject, under such supervision and at such places 
as shall be arranged by the Academy, and the work exe- 
cuted by the competitors will remain in the custody of 
the appointed supervisor until delivered to the Academy 
for examination and judgment. Competitions may be held 
in any school included in the accepted list of the Acad- 
emy, provided arrangements can be made with the of- 
ficers of such school for proper supervision; but each 
candidate must state in his application the school in 
which he wishes to work. 

The work required in the preliminary competitions 
must be completed within the time stated, and the work 
required in the final competitions must be completed 
within six weeks from the opening of the same. Upon 
examination of the work executed in the preliminary com- 
petitions the jury will select not more than four com- 
petitors to take part in the final competitions, which will 
be held without delay after this selection is made. In 
all competitions the work must be done under such con- 
ditions that the competitor shall have no communication 
with other persons, and any competitor who receives ad- 
vice or assistance from other persons during the com- 
petition will be disqualified. The work executed on the 
final competitions may be placed on exhibition for one 
week following the award. 

Fellows in architecture, sculpture, painting and land- 
scape architecture, will be required to give an assurance 
of their intention to pursue their work under the direc- 
tion of the Academy for the full term of the Fellowship, 


which is three years; except where awards are made to 
fill vacancies. 


Morris M. Bruce has taken over the office of the late 
Albert Pissis, including the plans, records, etc., and is 
finishing up all the work Mr. Pissis had under way at 
the time of his death. While it is his own office, he 
still retains the use of Mr. Pissis’ name. The office is 
still 1281 Flood Building, San Francisco. 


J. E. Ducker, who was Mr. Pissis’ office manager and 
secretary, is in the same office with Mr. Bruce, and is 
acting as a representative of the Pissis estate. 


The Western Pacific has just issued in the interest of 
the Exposition visitor a small leaflet giving concisely 
complete information relative to San Francisco’s street 
car service. 

This folder is in an attractive form folding up to fit 
the vest pocket or wallet and contains route of every 
car line operated by the United Railroads, Municipal Rail- 
way and the California Street Cable Railway, showing the 
time of the first and last cars from the terminals, to- 
gether with the owl service and transfer arrangements 
between the three companies. The last three pages of 
the leaflet are devoted to the Trans-Bay Ferry Service 
of the Southern Pacific and Key Route. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco— Architect G. Albert Lansburgh, 709 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, has completed plans for a two-story and base- 
ment, Class A construction library, to be erected at the corner of 
Twenty-fourth and Bartlett Streets for the City and County of San 
Francisco, at a cost of $40,000. 


San Francisco—Architects Bliss & Faville, Balboa Building, San 
Francisco, are preparing plans for a two-story and basement 
women’s gymnasium, to be erected on Sutter Street for the San 
Francisco Women’s Athletic Association, at a cost of $40,000. 


San Francisco—Architect D. C. Coleman, Merchants’ National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, has completed plans for a two-story 
and basement brick bakery, to be erected on McAllister Street, east 
of Fillmore, for the Langendorf Bakery Co., at a cost of $41,000. 


San Francisco—Architect Frederick H. Meyer, Bankers Invest- 
ment Building, San Francisco, has completed plans for a _ three- 
story and basement Class C construction apartment house, to be 
erected on the corner of Post and Larkin Streets at a cost of 
$45,000, for A. Rothberg. 


San Francisco—Architect H. Ryan, Northern Bank Building, Seat- 
tle, is preparing plans for a sixty-story, Class A theater building, 
to be erected on one of two sites, now under consideration, lo- 
cated on Market Street near Fourth, for Marcus Loew, the New 
York theater magnate, at a cost of $400,000. 


San Francisco—Architects Rhodes & Marish, 3372 Sixteenth Street, 
San Francisco, have completed plans for a five-story and basement, 
reinforced concrete and steel hotel, to be erected on Valencia near 
Sixteenth Street, for C. F. Hornung, at a cost of $35,000. 


San Francisco—Architect Maxwell Bugbee, Lick Building, San 
Francisco, has completed plans for a two-story and basement, re- 
inforced concrete garage, to be erected on Bush Street, at the corner 
of St. George’s Place for Charles S. Hanlon, at a cost of $40,000. 


Los Angeles—Architect Robert M. Taylor, Marsh-Strong Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, has completed plans for a one-story and basement, 
hollow tile construction school, to be erected at the corner of Sev- 
enteenth and Coleta Streets, for the Clenega School District, at a 
cost of $50,000. 


Los Angeles—Architect Charles H. Russell, Story Building, Los 
Angeles, has completed plans for a two-story and basement, Class 
C construction school, to be erected at the corner of Ivy and Four- 
teenth Streets, for the city of Los Angeles, at a cost of $100,000. 


Los Angeles—Architects Morgan, Walls & Morgan, Van Nuys 
Building, Los Angeles, are preparing plans for a two-story and 
basement, brick school, to be erected on East Seventh Street near 
Mateo Street, for the City of Los Angeles, at a cost of $75,000. 


Los Angeles-—Architects Kysor & Biggar, Wright & Callender 
Building, Los Angeles, have completed plans for a one-story and 
basement, brick and steel library, to be erected at the corner of 
Central Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street, for the city of Los An- 
geles, at a cost of $35,000. 


Oakland—Architect William Wilde, 1725 Broadway, Oakland, 
has completed plans for a seven-story and basement, brick and steel 
hotel and stores, to be erected at the southeast corner of Tenth and 
Clay Streets, for O. J. Meade, at a cost of $108,000. 


Oakland—Architect W. L. Schmolie, 166 Geary Street, San Fran- 
cisco, is preparing plans for a three-story and basement, brick and 
steel apartment house, to be erected on Alice Street, near Fifteenth, 
for Joseph Meyer, at a cost of $55,000. 


Oakland—Architect Clay N. Burrell, Albany Biock, Oakland, has 
completed plans for a four-story and basement, Class C construc- 
tion apartment house, to be erected for J. Meyers on Alice Street, 
at a cost of $70,000. 


Oakland—Architect J. J. Donovan, Security Bank Building, Oak- 
land, has prepared plans for a two and three-story and basement. 


Beverley Hills—Architects Hunt & Burns, Laughlin Building, Los 
Angeles, have completed plans for a two-story and basement, frame 


and stone veneer residence, to be erected for Henry D. Lombard at 
a cost of $50,000. 


Burlingame—Architects Havens & Toepke, 46 Kearny Street, San 
Francisco, have completed plans for a two-story and basement frame 
residence for Mr. Zellerbach, to cost $75,000. 


Lancaster—Architect E. L. Hopkins, 616 Delta Building, Los 
Angeles, has completed plans for a one-story and basement, rein- 
forced concrete high school building, to be erected for the Antelope 
Valley High School District at a cost of $30,000. 


Hollywood—Architect Norman F. Marsh, 214 Broadway Central 
Building, Los Angeles, has completed plans for a one-story, brick 
and concrete gymnasium building for the Hollywood High School 
District, to cost about $40,000. 


Redondo Beach—Architect L. B. Pemberton, 807 Auditorium 
Building, Los Angeles, is preparing plans for a three-story brick 
building, to be erected at Diamond and Pacific Avenues, for L. J. 
3aumbach at a cost of $50,000. 


Palo Alto—Allison & Allison, Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, 
are preparing plans for a one and two-story and basement, rein- 
forced concrete school for the Palo Alto School District, to cost 
$100,000, 


Sacramento—Architect A. W. Cornelius, Merchants’ National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, has completed plans for a two-story 
and basement, Class C construction theater, to be erected on K 
Street for the Turner & Dahnken Circuit, at a cost of $100,000. 


Fresno—Architect R. L. Felchin, Fresno, has completed plans for 
a two-story and basement brick and steel hotel to be erected on J 
Street, for the Fulton G. Berry estate, at a cost of $50,000. 


Rio Vista—Architect Henry C. Smith, Humboldt Bank Building, 
San Francisco, has completed plans for a two-story and basement, 
reinforced concrete or brick school, for the Rio Vista Union High 
School District, to cost $60,000. 


Dixon—Architect Henry C. Smith, Humboldt Bank Building, 
San Francisco, has completed plans for a two-story and basement, 
brick and steel school, for the Dixon Union High School District, 
to cost $60,000. 


Redondo Beach—Architect A. Burnside Sturges, Story Building, 
Los Angeles, is preparing plans for one and two-story schools, fire- 
proof construction, to be erected for the Redondo School District, 
at a cost of $135,000. 


Stockton—Architect Walter King, Elks Building, Stockton, has 
completed plans for a two-story and basement, reinforced concrete 
hospital, to be erected for St. Joseph’s Home at a cost of $100,000. 


Riverside—Architect Lester H. Hibbard, Marsh-Strong Building, 
Los Angeles, is preparing plans for an experimental station, brick 
and concrete, to be erected for the Regents of the University of 
California, at a cost of about $125,000. 


Berkeley—Architect John Galen Howard, 604 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, has completed plans for a four-story and basement college 
class rooms and auditorium, Class A construction, to be erected 
on the University of California campus for the Regents at a cost 


of $800,000. 
WASHINGTON. 


Seattle—Architect J. O. Taft, 2334 Tenth Avenue, North Seattle, 
has about completed plans for a four and five-story and basement 
brick and steel apartment house, to be erected at the southeast cor- 
ner of Pine and Minor Streets for the Modern Woodmen of the 
World, at a cost of $105,000. 


Seatile—Architects Bebb & Gould, Denny Building, Seattle, are 
preparing plans for a five-story and basement, reinforced concrete 
apartment house, to be erected on Third Avenue, between Pike 
and Pine Streets, for the Fischer Building Co., at a cost of $85,000. 


Seattle—Architect W. W. Hastings, Commerce Building, Seattle, 
is preparing plans for a one-story and basement, reinforced con- 
crete school, to be erected for the city of Seattle at a cost of 
$47,000. 


Tacoma—Architect C. Frere Champney, Henry Building, Seattle, 
has completed plans for a four-story and basement, reinforced con- 
crete lodge building for the Tacoma Elks Hall Association, to cost 
$100,000. 


OREGON. 


North Bend—Architect J. E. Tourtellotte, Rothchild Building, 
Portland, has completed plans for a four-story and basement, brick 
and steel hotel for the North Bend Hotel Co., at a cost of $125,000. 








PACIFIC COAST CHAPTERS, A. L. A. 


THE PACIFIC COAST ARCHITECT is the official 
organ of the San Francisco Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, William B. Faville, Balboa 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. Secretary, Syivain Schnaittacher, 
First National Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, William Mooser, 

Nevada Bank Building. 
Chairman of Committee on Competition, Geo. B. McDougall, 235 
Montgomery Street. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; annual, Oc- 

tober. 


Southern California Chapter, 1894— President, A. C. Martin, 430 
Higgins Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, Fernand Par- 
mentier, Byrne Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Chairman of Committee on Information, W. C. Pennell, Wright 
& Callender Building, Los Angeles. 

Date of meetings, second Tuesday (except July and August), 
(Los Angeles). 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, A. E. Doyle, Worcester Building, 
Portland, Ore. Secretary, Wiliiam G. Holford, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Portland, Ore. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, William G. Hol- 
ford. 

Date of meetings, third Thursday of every month, (Portland) ; 
annual, October. 

Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, James H. Schack, Lippy 
Building, Seattle, Wash. Secretary, Arthur L. Loveless, 513 
Coleman Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, J. S. Cote, 520 
Haight Building, Seattle. 

Date of meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August and Sep- 
tember), (at Seattle except one in spring at Tacoma); annual, 
November. 

Colorado Chapter, 1892—President, W. E. Fisher, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., Denver, Col. Secretary, Aaron M. Gove, 519 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Col. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Arthur A. Fisher, 
459 Railway Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. 

Date of meetings, first Monday of every month (Denver, Colo.) ; 
annual, September. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects was held at the Tait- 
Zinkand Cafe on Thursday evening, January 21, 1915. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 8 o'clock by Mr. Faville, the President. 


MINUTES. 
The Minutes of the meetings of October 21st, November 30th, 
1914, and January 5, 1915, were read and approved. 

REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE FORTY-EIGHTH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Mr. Faville read his report, which was duly received and ordered 

spread on the Minutes. 
The same action was taken with reference to the report of Mr. 
Schnaittacher. 
CONVENTION NOTES BY MR. FAVILLE. 


The annual convention of the A. I. A., held in Washington De- 
cember 2, 3 and 4, 1914, will be remembered as one of the con- 
ventions which helped create a new epoch in Institute affairs and 
the relation between the Institute and its Chapters. 

From the long sleep of the previous years the Institute now 
emerges with great impetus. The affairs are being administered 
by the younger architects, representing the best designers and 
business men in the profession who are placing the Institute on a 
sound working basis that will cause it to dominate architectural 
ideas and aid in Art Improvements throughout the country. 

The new constitution, which the Institute will shortly adopt, pro- 
poses to eliminate the absurdities of the present rules governing our 
body. It will insist that all members shall belong to the present 
body and be subject to its discipline; that no longer shall non- 
institute members instruct Institute Delegates how to vote, and the 
spirit of taxation without representation will no longer exist; that 
the deadlock of factional interests within the Chapter in case of 
secret ballots carrying the stigma of black balls with it shall be 
abolished and the Chapters become an integral part of the Institute. 
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The new constitution was submitted to the last convention and 
it is hoped that every member will inform himself during the com- 
ing year so that the delegates to the next convention will be able 
to reflect the opinion of the Chapter. The Code of Ethics, the 
Competition Program and the Schedule of Charges are receiving 
very careful and critical analysis and during the next two meetings 
of the Convention, we hope to see many of the vexacious ques- 
tions in reference to professional practice cleared up. 

The committee on relation of the Institute to the Chapters is 
preparing an outline for guidance for new by-laws of Chapters 
so that there may be a general unity of the individual working of 
the various Chapters. 

The officials of the Institute urge the San Francisco Chapter to 
become active through its Committees with Art movements as well 
as those belonging more strictly to the architectural profession there- 
by creating a confidence in our profession so that the Chapter 
may be referred to for gratuitous help. It urges us to establish 
affiliations with painters and sculptors and engineers. 

The New York Chapter, foliowing this advice last year, ap- 
pointed a Committee of Architects who conferred with a like Com- 
mittee of Engineers, representatives of the builders and insurance 
men to revise the city building laws. This committee gave its time 
gratuitously and held meetings twice a week for many months. Their 
meetings were tedious and tiresome and oftentimes lasting beyond 
midnight. The reception of this report by the city was with thanks 
and oblivion but under the Administration of the present year a 
Commissioner has been appointed to re-write the city building 
laws and he has availed himself of all this reliable work and is 
taking it up article by article with the New York Chapter and 
having it ratified by the city authorities. 

The New York Chapter has appointed a Committee to whom it 
has assigned the duty of acting as advisers in arranging and draw- 
ing up competition programs for lesser magnitude and this has 
proved most satisfactory. 

The five Chapters existing in New York have leagued together 
and created a Committee at large consisting of the Presidents of 
each Chapter and other appointed members. Its object is to de- 
cide and settle matters pertaining to the relationship of architects 
to the government, the laws of the state to general building laws and 
to general discipline and it has been suggested to your officials 
that a like Committee relationship between the Southern California 
Chapter and that of San Francisco be created. 

The Minneapolis Chapter has held a gratuitous competition for 
suggestions that would benefit farmers and the State is now erect- 
ing in the Exposition at San Francisco, the winning design repre- 
senting the buildings of a model farm. This Chapter has estab- 
lished most cordial relations between the city government and it- 
self and is referred to on all important questions relating to archi- 
tectural movements or embellishments of the city. Your Directors 
feel that a like movement in regard to San Francisco might be 
beneficial both to the city and to the Chapter. 

I have dwelt at some length upon topics which will show you the 
activities in other sections of the country and along which lines 
it would be beneficial for our Chapter to become energetic. 

The present relation of the Institute to the Architectural De- 
partment at Washington is best expressed by the following: 

The Portland Post Office Competition, which was organized and 
conducted by the Department, invited a number of architects to 
compete. The conditions were found not to comply with the In- 
stitute’s aims and being unable to persuade the Department to make 
them agreeable to the Institute, the invitation was withdrawn where- 
upon the Government appointed a second choice of architects who 
entered the competition. Among the competitors of the New York 
Chapter was Mr. Percy Griffin. After the completion of the draw- 
ings and the awarding of the Portland Post Office to Mr. Lewis 
Hobart of San Francisco, charges were preferred by a Chapter 
member against Mr. Griffin and after a trial he was suspended 
from the New York Chapter for the period of one year. Mr. Grif- 
fin upon receiving his suspension from the Chapter sent the 
document to the Department at Washington. 

You probably are aware that Secretary of Treasury McAdoo has 
the Department of Architecture under his charge and that Mr. Wend- 
eroth, is the Government Architect. Mr. Wenderoth employed Mr. 
Charles Butler to design, under his direction, the Department of 
the Interior Office Building. Mr. Butler is also the Secretary of 
the New York Chapter. When Mr. Griffin’s letter of suspension 
reached the Department, Mr. Wenderoth asked Mr. Butler to either 
resign from the Department at Washington or from the Institute. 

Mr. Butler, under the conditions imposed by Mr. Wenderoth, 
sent a written communication to the Secretary of Treasury tendering 
his resignation from the Department and the reason therefor. Upon 
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the receipt of this letter Mr. McAdoo instituted an inquiry in re- 
gard to the affair and Mr. Butler was reinstated. It is felt that 
this incident is far reaching and the Department has already asked 
a conference with the Institute to be held in Washington and the 
officers hope that this is the beginning of a thorough understand- 
ing between the Government and the aims of the Institute. 

The willingness of the Institute to give without charge its assis- 
tance for the Lincoln Memorial Highway has impressed the Gov- 
ernment that the Institute is not looking for personal gain and 
is only too willing to give freely of its members for the benefit 
of a general improvement towards a better relation between itself 
and the Government and the furthering of better architecture. 

The reception of your delegates to the Institute was extremely 
cordial and we are asked to convey to you their hearty approval 
of what we are endeavoring to do and that the Institute is in ac- 
cord with our Chapter and that we may expect at all times their 
backing and co-operation in our efforts along lines which uphold 
the principles and dignity of our profession and the teachings of 


the Institute. W. B. FAVILLE. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATION FROM THE SAN FRAN- 
CISCO CHAPTER, A. I. A.. TO THE FORTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


The Forty-Eighth Annual Convention of the American Institute 
of Architects in the city of Washington on the 2d, 3rd and 4th 
days of December, 1914, will pass into Institute history as one of 
the most important gatherings held by that body. 

The impressive fact of the Convention was the colossal amount 
of work performed by the majority of the Committees submitting 
reports; notably the Board of Directors, the Treasurer and the 
Committees on Chapter Relations, Contracts and Specifications and 
Competition. Everyone interested in the progress of the architec- 
tural profession, should read these reports when published with the 
Convention proceedings, as no summary can do them justice. Presi- 
dent Sturgis’ address was most inspiring and a plea for mutual 
co-operation in striving for the higher aims of the Institute. Printed 
reports were distributed before the Convention so that the dele- 
gates were familiar with the matters to be discussed. 

The entire time of the Convention, with the exception of the 
Banquet and conferring of the medal on M. Jean Pascal, was 
given up to the business of the Institute. There were no amuse- 
ment features, such as sight-seeing, to take up the time of the 
Delegates, with the result that the Delegates and the Committees 
labored with commendable earnestness. Nearly all Committees 
held night sessions which were extended into the early hours of 
the morning in order that the reports might be ready for the open- 
ing of the Convention. 

The attendance was the largest of any Convention, one hundred 
and forty-seven Delegates voting out of a possible one hundred and 
sixty. 

The Committee Report, which brought forth the greatest dis- 
cussion and which in substance recommended the incorporation of 
all Chapter members as Institute members, was that of the Com- 
mittee on Relations with Chapters. This report contained a re- 
vised Constitution and By-Laws for the Institute and provided for 
a mode of election of Institute members and of a government for 
the Chapters, by which Chapter members would automatically be- 
come Institute members. While there is no doubt that this much 
needed reform will be effected within a very short time, the re- 
port was referred back to the Committee and the Chapters for 
further suggestions which would tend to eliminate some of the 
objections stated during the discussion. 

An important suggestion of the Committee on Competitions that 
mention of Fee be eliminated from the Circular of Advice, was 
adopted. No change was made in the schedule of charges, ex- 
cepting for the purposes of clearing up some doubtful paragraphs. 

Your delegation proposed and was successful in having recom- 
mended to the Committee on Schedule of Charges, the following: 
“Paragraphs 9 and 10 (of the schedule), should not be construed 
as advocating the employment of the architect for partial services.” 

At the suggestion of the delegation from the Southern California 
Chapter, the Board of Directors were empowered by the Con- 
vention to suspend the clause in the Competition Circular of Advice 
relating to a guarantee of cost, only as affecting members of the 
California Chapters competing under the law of 1872. 

A joint invitation was tendered from the San Francisco and 
Southern California Chapters for a meeting of the Institute at Los 
Angeles during 1915. 

Ten Collegiate Schools of Architecture were represented by 
interesting exemplars of their work and it was recommended that 


- the Institute take some means to premiate distinguished work at 


the various schools. 


The Committee on Contracts and Specifications submitted a new 
form of Builders’ Contract which represented the work of a joint 


conference between the Committee and the National Association of 
Builders. The form was adopted and contains many improvements. 

The sum of twenty-five hundred dollars was voted for a survey 
and repairs to the Octagon. By resolution the Convention urged 
upon the Profession the desirability of liberal support and aid in 
further extending the influence of the Institute Journal. 

Mr. William B. Faville of the San Francisco Chapter was hon- 
ored by being elected a Fellow of the Institute. The following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, R. Clipston Sturgis, Boston; First Vice-President, 
Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha; Second Vice-President, D. Knicker- 
backer Boyd, Philadelphia; Secretary, Burt L. Fenner, New York 
City; Treasurer, J. L. Mauran, St. Louis. 

Directors for three years: Charles A. Coolidge, Boston; Charles 
A. Favrot, New Orleans; Elmer C. Jensen, Chicago. 

Director for one year: John Hall Rankin, Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, December 4th, the Institute Gold Medal was con- 
ferred upon M. Jean Pascal, “in absentia” at the building of the 
Pan-American Union. On behalf of M. Pascal, the medal was re- 
ceived by Ambassador Jusserand. 

On Friday evening the Convention concluded with a Banquet at 
the Shoreham Hotel, at which there were a number of interesting 
addresses. 

Mention should be made that the Institute’s participation in the 
Lincoln Highway project was an interesting part of the Conven- 
tion proceedings and also a subject for discussion at the Banquet. 

As an indication of the desire of the present administration of 
the Institute to have a wider participation in its affairs by the mem- 
bers, it is noteworthy to record that on recommendation of the Board 
of Directors, the Convention voted to abolish any special privilege 
of holding office to Fellows of the Institute and that the conferring 
of Fellowship upon a member is for distinguished service to the 
profession, only. 

The nomination of Fellows and the presentation of the certifi- 
cate was made a dignified part of the Convention proceedings. 

In closing this report, two quotations are given as expressing the 
crystallized sentiment of the Institute and also of the aims which 
should inspire the individual members. The first quotation is from 
the President’s address and the second from the conclusion of the 
report of the Board of Directors. 

“As the Institute recognizes and upholds complete and perfect 
service, so will the public, quick to appreciate good work, recog- 
nize what the Institute stands for. Let us not rest on promises, 
let us press forward to performance.” 

“A man should join the Institute in order to bear his part in 
upbuilding the artistic and ethical ideals of the profession. Does 
anyone, whether Institute member or not, question the fact that 
the practice of architecture in this country is on a far higher plane 
artistically and professionally today than it was fifty, twenty, or 
even ten years ago? And if that be the fact, to what other cause 
can it be due than to the combined efforts of those men, the coun- 
try over, who have the highest regard for their profession, and to 
whom it stands for something more than the mere means of liveli- 
hood? 

“The architect who is not a member of the Institute is deriving 
a benefit to which he contributes nothing. He is akin to the citi- 
zen who enjoys the protection to life and property furnished by the 
State, and yet evades the duty he owes the State. 

“The Institute has the same right to except the support of the 
righ minded architect that the State has to demand the support of 
the right minded citizen.” 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Mr. Faville reported that pursuant to the invitation from the 
Southern California Chapter, a delegation from the San Francisco 
Chapter had met with the Southern California Chapter at Los An- 
geles on the 16th to discuss the law of 1872 and called upon Mr. 
Mooser to read a report on the matter, which was as follows: 

Your Committee, consisting of President W. B. Faville, Vice- 
President Edgar A. Mathews, and William Mooser, arrived in Los 
Angeles on Saturday, January 9, 1915, and at noon met a Committee 
from Southern California Chapter, consisting of President Mar- 
tin, Secretary Miller and about nine others. The joint meeting 
lasted until 4:45 p. m., and the entire matter of the law of 1872 
was discussed, also the advisability of introducing a bill to form 
an Architectural Department for the State—the conclusion reached 
was that it would not be advisable at this time to submit a measure 
for the establishment of a Department of Architecture, also that in 
asking the Legislature to repeal the law of 1872, the School Super- 
intendent and County Council of Los Angeles County would father 
this bill. 

Your Committee met with the Southern California Chapter in 
the evening to further discuss the question of the law of 1872. 
After quite a lengthy discussion it was carried that the Southern 
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California Committee, consisting of Messrs. J. E. Allison and J. A. 
Austin, be given full power to act in the matter, with the Com- 
mittee from San Francisco Chapter and would later discuss the 
matter before proceeding. 

Your attention is called to the wisdom of both Chapters of the 
State, meeting and discussing matters pertaining to the profession; 
our meetings both in the afternoon and evening were well attended 
and the discussion very interesting, touching a great variety of 
subjects, all of which are of importance and exceedingly interest- 
ing to all architects. 

In conclusion it is again called to your attention of the great 
pity that when matters affecting the practice of our profession comes 
before public bodies, that architects temporarily placed in the posi- 
tion where good work can be accomplished fail to take council with 
the Chapters as the representatives of the Institute. 

In this particular matter a Commission of Architects, Artists, 
etc., had been appointed by an act of the Legislature to submit to 
the Governor of the State suggestions as to Architecture, etc., while 
the bill gave no authority to the Commission appointed to do any- 
thing beyond formulating a report on the subject. It was, however, 
a golden opportunity to present a complete analysis of the very 
things that the profession represented by both Chapters are at- 
tempting to do; the report submitted by this Commission has as 
yet not been obtainable by the officers of either Chapter, in fact 
the members of the Southern California Chapter never knew of the 
existence of such a commission although one of their members is 
on the Commission. 


There is also a member of your Chapter (an Institute member), 
on the Commission, and it is certainiy unfortunate that the archi- 
tect members of this Commission did not bring the matter to the 
attention of the Chapters, where no doubt much good would have 
resulted. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the report Mr. Faville fur- 
ther stated that on the Tuesday following he had called a meeting 
in San Francisco, at which were present the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Chapter, and Mr. Charles Peter Weeks, 
John J. Donovan and William Mooser. There was also present Mr. 
Seward A. Simons from Los Angeles, Attorney for the Southern 
Chapter. At this meeting it was discussed as to the steps that 
should be taken to assist in the repeal of the Law of 1872 and 
as to a plan of campaign. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the report of the 
Committee was accepted and the Board of Directors empowered 
to act in the matter in accordance with the reports. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS. 


The Secretary reported for the Sub-Committee on Competitions 
that the Committee had approved the program for a limited compe- 
tition for an additional wing to the San Francisco Hospital Group 
as prepared by the Board of Consulting Architects. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


A communication from Mr: Frank C. Baldwin, Chairman, reiat- 
ing to subscriptions to the Journal, was read and it was duly 
moved, seconded and carried that while the Chapter wishes to be 
on record as encouraging the Journal in every particular, it did 
not deem it advisable under present conditions for the Chapter to 
assume the obligation of subscribing for an entire membership en 
bloc, but strongly recommends that all members renew their sub- 
scriptions or subscribe to the Journal. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following communications were read and ordered placed 
on file: 

From Frank C. Baldwin, Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, A. I. A., relating to the subscriptions to the 
Journal; from D. Knickerbacker Boyd, giving official notification 
of the election of Mr. Faville to Fellowship; from A. L. Walker, 
Acting Secretary of the Southern California Chapter, extending an 
invitation to a Committee from the San Francisco Chapter to de- 
cide on action to be taken regarding the “Law of 1872;” from 
Thomas B. Murphy, Chief Engineer, San Francisco Fire Depart- 
ment, relating to a proposed amendment to the present ordinance 
in regard to water pressure. 


NEW BUSINESS. 


A discussion as to competitions and the formation of an Art 
Commission consumed the balance of the time until adjournment. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
There being no further business before the Chapter, the meet- 
ing adjourned at 9:45. 
Subject to approval. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, A. I. A. 


The eightieth meeting of the Southern California Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects was held at the Hollenbeck 
Cafe, Los Angeles, California, on Saturday, January 9, 1915. 


The meeting was called to order at 7:30 p. m. by President A. C. 
Martin. 


The following members were present. 


Allison, D. C. 


Martin, H. H. 
Allison, J. E. 


Morris, B. M. 


Backus, J. J. Norton, S. T. 
Davis, Pee Patterson, H. M. 
Eisen, P. A. Power, T. F. 


Farwell, Lyman 
Gordon, Chas. 
Grey, Elmer 
Hillman, J. C. 
Hunt, Myron 
Krause, J. W. 


Rosenheim, A. F. 
Saunders, W. J. 
Skilling, C. F. 
Wackerbarth, August 
Walker, A. R. 
Krempel, J. P. Withey, H. F. 
Martin, A. C. Schaefer, F. R. 


As guests of the Chapter were present: Wm. B. Faville, Presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Edgar A. Mathews, Vice-President of the San Francisco 
Chapter; Wm. Mooser and John Pelton, Architects of San Fran- 
cisco; W. E. Prine, of the Southwest Contractor; and John Bow- 
ler, of the Builder and Contractor. 


The minutes of the seventy-ninth meeting, regular meeting, were 
read and approved. 


For the A. I. A. Sub-Committee on Public Information, Mr. Elmer 
Grey reported that six copies of the A. I. A. Journal had been 
received and were being sent to the daily newspapers. 


For the Special Committee on Contracts and Specifications, a 
written report, submitted by Mr. Edwin Bergstrom, was read, out- 
lining the progress of the Committee in their work with the Cali- 
fornia Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 


Communications were next read as follows: 


From D. Knickerbacker Boyd, Secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, officially announcing to this Chapter the eleva- 
tion of Mr. Fernand Parmentier to Fellowship. 


From D. Knickerbacker Boyd, advising this Chapter of the reso- 
lution passed by the Institute’s Board of Directors suspending for 
a period of one year from January I, 1915, such provisions of the 
Canons of Ethics and Circular of Advice as pertains to compe- 
titions. 

Following the reading of these communications, a general dis- 
cussion was entered into relative to the holding of an Architectural 
Exhibit during the year 1915. Upon motion properly seconded and 
adopted Mr. H. F. Withey was appointed Chairman of an Exhibi- 
tion Committee with power to appoint his assistants; to investi- 
gate the desirability of holding such an exhibit, and to report at a 
future meeting. 


The next item of business was a report made by Mr. J. E. Allison 
as to the decisions reached by the Joint Committees from the San 
Francisco Chapter and the Los Angeles Chapter relative to the 
methods of attacking the Law of 1872. 


Following this report a general discussion was entered into by 
local members and by the visiting San Francisco members regard- 
ing the entire situation. 


Following, Mr. A. F. Rosenheim, seconded by Mr. H. M. Pat- 
terson, moved that the matter be left entirely in the hands of the 
Joint Committee of five with fill powers to act; this Committee 
consisting of Messrs. J. E. Allison and John Austin from the 
Southern California Chapter, Mr. Faville, Mr. Mathews and Mr. 
Mooser, from the San Francisco Chapter. 


Following this motion. Mr. Faville was called upon for a talk 
on the San Francisco Exposition. This talk was of extremely 
great interest and value to all who heard him. 


Following Mr. Faville, Mr. Mathews and Mr. Mooser addressed 
the members on matters of interest to the profession, outlining some 
of the experiences of the San Francisco Chapter in the conduct of 
their affairs. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:35 p. m. 


(Signed) FERNAND PARMENTIER, 
Secretary. 
By A. R. WALKER, 
Acting Secretary. 
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OREGON CHAPTER, A. I. A. 
Meeting called to order by the President. 


As the Secretary was absent Mr. Allyn was appointed Secretary 
pro tem. 


The following were present: Doyle, Wilson, Schacht, Fouilhoux, 
Naramore, Beckwith, Smith and Allyn. 


The minutes of the meeting of November 18th were approved as 
printed. 


There was no quorum at the December meeting. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


There were no committee reports, except by Mr. Fouilhoux of 
the Building Laws Committee, who stated that a new City Plumbing 
Ordinance was about to be considered. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Bill for $20.00 dues for 1915 was presented by the Architectural 
League of the Pacific Coast. Moved by Mr. Fouilhoux, seconded 
by Mr. Beckwith and carried that this bill be paid. 

Letter from the Secretary and Treasurer of the Architectural 
League of the Pacitic Coast was read, stating that the Oregon Chap- 
ter should elect a member to serve on the Executive Council of 
the League. 

Moved by Mr. Beckwith, seconded by Mr. Naramore and carried 
that Mr. Whitehouse serve as member of said Executive Council. 

Resignation of Mr. Kleeman read. 

Moved by Mr. Fouilhoux, seconded by Mr. Wilson and carried 
that Mr. Kleeman’s resignation be accepted. 
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The Scenic-Way ¢o the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


DENVER § RIO GRANDE 
WESTERN PACIFIC 


Marvelous Scenic Attractions Seen from the Car Window 
Without Extra Expense for Side Trips: 


Letter read from Electrical Contractors’ Association. 

Moved by Mr. Fouilhoux, seconded by Mr. Beckwith and carried 
that letter be referred to the Committee on Professional Practice. 

Letter was read from the American Institute of Architects, on 
which no action was necessary. 

The Secretary was unanimously directed to write a letter to Mr. 
Williams, expressing the sympathy of the Chapter members during 
his illness. 

After some discussion in connection with securing a speaker for 
the next Chapter meeting, the meeting adjourned. 


F. S. ALLYN, 


Secretary pro tem. 


¢ ¢ ¢ | 
WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, A. I. A. 


The January meeting of the Washington State Chapter was largely 
devoted to a discussion of the advisability of attempting to secure 
the passage of an Architects’ Licensing Law, through the Legisla- 
ture, which is now in session. A special committee was appointed 
to report on the matter at a special meeting of the Chapter, which 
meeting was held on January 20th, at which the committee recom- 
mended that the Chapter actively embark in an attempt to secure 
the passage of a law similar in most respects to those of the states 
of California and Illinois, with such modifications as seemed best 
for this state. The Chapter voted favorably on the question, and a 
bill has already been introduced into the Legislature. 


ARTHUR L. LOVELESS, 


Secretary. 
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(Standard and Tourist) from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Denver and Salt Lake City in Connection 


Be sure and see that your ticket is routed via the scenic Denver and Rio 
Grande-Western Pacific on either the going or return trip 


Illustrated booklets descriptive of “The Scenic Route to the Pacific Coast” free on request 


Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 
San Fraucisco, Cal. 
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ASBESTOS “CENTURY” SHINGLES 


The Best-known Artificial Roofing Slate in the World 


/ 


Catholic Sisters Home Doyle & Patterson, Architects 
Oswego, Ore. Portland, Ore. 


The day of the Artificial Roofing Slate is here—and that means the day of ASBESTOS “CEN- 
TURY” SHINGLES, which are the only artificial roofing slate made by the PATENTED “CEN- 


TURY” PROCESS, which makes a roofing material tougher, more lasting than any “natural” roofing 
or substitute thereof. > ( 


ASBESTOS BUILDING LUMBER in large sheets is an imperishable substitute for stucco for 
ordinary half-timber effects. Not affected by freezing. Will not crack, drop out or change character or 
color under the most extreme weather conditions. Becomes harder, tougher and more weather-resistant 


with the lapse of time. Not affected by either fire or frost. Outlasts the oak timber applied over the 
joints. Fireproof and weatherproof. 


ASBESTOS CORRUGATED SHEATHING is the ideal roof covering for warehouses, factories, 
etc.; replaces Corrugated Iron, will not rust, resists acid, and requires no paint. 


Manufactured by ASBESTOS, SHINGLE, SLATE AND SHEATHING CO. 
Sold by KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
AMBLER, PA. 


PACIFIC MATERIALS CO. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


725 CHRONICLE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 








